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THE GREAT SILENCE IN IOWA CITY 


Many recent discussions of the apathy among 
college students throw the onus for their fail- 
ure to believe in the possibilities of individual 
action on world events. But this is only a 
partial truth. Long before they leave college, 
many find themselves manipulated and con- 
trolled, without a chance of positively influ- 
encing their fate. The administrations of 
large state universities are especially prone 
to handle the student asif he were a hog going 
through one of Chicago's packing plants. 


Here at the State University of Iowa in Iowa 
City, events of the last year and a half have 
demonstrated a complete, callous disregard 
on the part of the administration toward any 
needs of the student thatclash with its defini- 
tion of efficiency. 


The State University of Iowa is perhaps more 
at the mercy of public opinion than most 
schools of its size, even state universities. Al- 
though undergraduate social life is surprisingly 
drab and sober compared to that at other in- 
stitutions, many people in Iowa consider life 
atthe State University to be one long sequence 
of parties. Since the Bednacek case some 
years ago, in which a student was acquitted 
of murdering his fiancee at a late supper 
alone in his apartment, public opinion has 
forced the University administration to act 
the strict parent to the student, and this habit 
of control has become more and more auto- 
matic and inclusive. Also the state legisla- 
ture, due to a failure to redistrict the state in 
this century, is completely dominated by the 
rural vote, so the University has constantly to 
play the part of a beggar at a stingy man's 
back door. The present governor, Herschel 
Loveless, who beat the Republican machine 
of Iowa by promising repeal of the 2-1/2% 
sales tax, was forced to veto the University's 
request for capital improvements because the 
Republican legislature would only pass it as a 
rider attached to the sales tax bill. 


In such a political context the University 
administration has reason to desire the best 
possible publicity. But they achieve good 


By August Dupont Dupin 


publicity for the State University of lowa by 
suppression of student opinion, and bya 
policy of using the most plausible of plaus- 
ible fictions in public statements, 


FOOTBALL AND CENSORSHIP 


The staff of the Daily Iowan, student news- 
paper published by Student Publications, 
Inc. for the large journalism department, 
has been writing occasional editorials since 
November, 1956, which compared the many 
free seats given state officials at football 
games with those given the students. Finally, 
President Hancher, convinced that the seat- 
ing situation was as unjust as the editorials 
implied, put a stop to the practice of free 
seats. But the Editor, at the time, Don Hin- 
son, insisted on running a last editorial on 
this subject after President Hancher had al- 
ready remedied the situation. This, as well 
as. earlier editorials, caused the University 
administration to send the Daily lowan's 
faculty advisors several letters gently re- 
minding them that their operating expenses 
came from University funds. The result of 
this last editorial on January 18, which the 
faculty advisors characterized with some 
justice as “yellow journalism, "was a tight- 
ening and formalization of the loose faculty 
advisory system into a limited censorship, 
and the resignation of the Editor, who was 
replaced until the end of the term by Eleanor 
Benz. All this went on without much pub- 
licity, At the beginning of the new term, 
Tom Slattery, who became Editor, felt that 
the University had some justification for its 
tight watch over the Daily Iowan, consider- 
ing the way in which Mr. Hinson had left 
his position, But before he became Editor 
on May 3, the administration's peace of 
mind had been rudely shattered, The Uni- 
versity celebrated Academic Freedom Week 
in April, and one of the guests on the panel 
discussing freedom of the press was Kirk Boyd, 
ex-editor of the Iowan. Boyd had been in 
communication with the present staff, so 
knew the full details of the new system of 
control, and brought itup in the symposium, 
































starting a long public discussion of censorship 
in the Iowan. To further complicate the 
situation, it is still a matter of question 
whether the direct owner of the paper is 
Student Publications, Inc., the State of 
Iowa, or the University. 


That summer the University Athletics De- 
partment announced that they were build- 
ing a massive three-story pressbox contain- 
ing a snack bar for the reporters and having 
a specially reinforced roof for TV cameras. 
It would cost $450, 000. On WSUI, the Uni- 
versity station, a student sports commenta- 
tor questioned whether the construction of 
the press box might not be less pressing than 
other things the University needed. In a few 
days he was persuaded to resign. 


Currently the press box is nearing comple- 
tion, There was a bit of bad feeling at one 
point among the mothers inthe married stu- 
dent barracks next to the stadium when the 
construction crew blocked off a fire lane 
with a fence, but the University soon per- 
suaded them to see reason. The foundation 
girders now encroach on some of the tiny 
lawns of the barracks, and the massive struc- 
ture looms above everything else asif itwere 
an ultra-modern slab apartment building, 
interfering with television reception for 
blocks around, but nobody complains. At 
Iowa, football comes first, especially since 
the Hawks won the Rose Bowl in 1956. 


The trip to the Rose Bowl over New Year's 
had a curious aftermath. The Daily Iowan 
for February 21, 1958 had a bare official 
statement in the lower right hand corner of 
the front page, in which the Athletics De- 
partment announced that they were actually 
in the red because of the Rose Bowl trip to 
thetune of $6, 734. 44; their share of the re- 
ceipts had come to $48, 669. 26, but the cost 
of transporting other coaches in the depart- 
ment, staff members, wives, and official 
guests to the Coast and back, and paying 
their hotel bills had totaled $55, 403, 70. 
Since the Big Ten share receipts from the 
Rose Bowl, the University was in the amazing 
position of having lost money because they 
won the chance to goto the Rose Bowl, when 
they would have saved their profits if they 
had lost. Since the University Athletics De- 
partment has an independent budget into 





which all gate receipts from University 
games go (so that none of the profit of the 
games goes outside the department), this 
situation was, from one viewpoint, purely 
their own affair. But any college newspaper 
not completely controlled would have gone 
into the matter a little more thoroughly. 
The Daily Iowan never printed anything 
about it except the one tiny story. 


BABIES, BOOKS, AND BILLS 


At the State University of lowa almost 700 
families live in the one-story barracks that 
compose almost all of the University's hous- 
ing for married students. Some are quonsets, 
some are conventionally-roofed corrugated 
steel buildings of the same size. Until this 
year each family paid $52. 50 a month to 
occupy half of one of these drafty, rapidly- 
depreciating examples of the emergency 
housing which the first wave of GI-Bill stu- 
dents forced on colleges and universities all 
over America. 


But then the married students were told that 
beginning this June the rent would be raised 
ten dollars, so that monthly rentals would 
be $62. 50. At first they showed little pub- 
lic response to the. news, though privately 
many of them, contemplating an already 
difficult financial situation, wondered if 
the rent increase would make it impossible 
to stay in school, But after the University 
explained its reason for the increase, the 
response of the students was sudden and spon- 
taneous. 


It started with the wives -- one would call 
another, to discuss the meaning of the in- 
crease, and she in turn would pick up her 
phone or go next door. After a day or two 
the reaction was so great that the students 
organized the Married Student Housing Pro- 
test Group to act for them. Most of the 
leaders of this group were graduate students, 
already laboring under a heavy academic 
schedule, but so certain that the University's 
proposal was wrong that they would be de- 
voting much of their time for weeks to fight- 
ing it. 


The University's explanation for the reason 
for the rentincrease went like this: We want 
to build 192 units of permanent married stu- 








dent housing, to be called the Hawkeye 
Apartments. Since Iowa state law forbids 
the financing of any University housing or 
dormitories out of state funds, you 698 
families will have to pay forit with the rent 
increase. 


Each unit of the Hawkeye Apartments will 
cost $13,500, The reason for this will be 
two-fold: (1) The only land available to the 
University for this purpose will be outside 
Iowa City proper, beyond the University's 
Finkbine Golf Course; therefore the full cost 
of installing allutilities, including a steam 
plant, must be figured into the price; and 
(2) the Hawkeye Apartments, in order to be 
fireproof, must be built of brick veneer. 


We plan foreach of these apartments to 
rent for $85 a month, plus utilities, which 
altogether should come to over $90. 


In answer to this the married students pointed 
out that it was clearly iniquitous to expect 
698 families who could barely pay the 
present rent to subsidize 192 families capable 
of paying $90-plus; the purpose of university 
married housing was to give the students who 
could not afford to pay the high rents of the 
Iowa City landlords a place to live, but at 
the proposed rental, the Hawkeye Apart- 
ments would be higher than many apartments 
in town. What it added up to was 698 strug- 
gling families being asked to subsidize the 
housing of 192 families more thancomfort- 
ably well off. 


Also there were some questions about the 
plans for the Hawkeye Apartments, There 
seemed to be other possibilities for the site, 
up and down the Iowa River which divides 
the campus in two, around the football sta- 
dium, between the barracks on the river- 
banks and the city park, any of which would 
not necessitate the extremely high cost of 
extending utilities beyond the golf course. 
The steam plant seemed large for the needs 
of the proposed development alone. The 
need to build the apartments of brick ve- 
neer so they would be fireproof seemed du- 
bious; brick veneer is scarcely more fire- 
proof than an ordinary frame house, and 
prohibitively expensive for such use as a 
university housing development, though it 
looks very good in a photograph. The Uni- 





versity's other reason for deciding on brick 
veneer was that debt financing was cheaper 
on this than on frame construction, but this 
left out all consideration of other, cheaper 
forms of concrete and masonry construction. 


The leaders of the married student protest met 
repeatedly with T, H, Rehder, the head of the 
University's dormitory and dining service, to 
bring up these and other questions concerning 
the rent increase and Hawkeye Apartments. 
His answers to their questions were unconvinc- 
ing. Every place nearer townthey asked him 
about as a possiblesite was already earmarked 
for "classrooms" in spite of the fact that as 
many classrooms as this implied would be ade- 
quate to handle an enrollment in the hundred- 
thousands, or else was spoken for as necessary 
to the future expansion of the Athletic De- 
partment, whose plant already exhibits symp- 
toms of giantism. And brick veneer was fire- 
proof, by University fiat. 


Financially, the University dormitory system, 
as described by Mr. Rehder's public state- 
ments, seemed even more dubious. At one 
pointhe would explain that university married 
housing was legally merely a part of the dor- 
mitory system, and that the income from any 
part went into the whole, while the next day 
he would base his arguments on the opposite 
point that married student housing as a sepa- 
rate system could not expect the profits from 
single student housing to come to it, and that 
the married student barracks had not paid off 
their indebtedness, (This last was untrue; see 
below. ) 


The Married Student Housing Protest Group 
was formed in the lasttwo weeks of February. 
During the next two months the wives and 
children picketed Governor Loveless when he 
arrived for a speech; 280 students signed and 
mailed letters indicating they would refuse to 
sign the new leases for $62. 50, but remain 
living in the barracks without a lease at the 
old rate of $52.50 unless thrown out by the 
University; and the attempt to pierce the fog 
of misinformation and half-truths concerning 
the financial position of the married students 
in the dormitory system and the exact details 
of the financing of the Hawkeye Apartments 
went on. 
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In April the Daily Iowan printed a story that 
certain members of the faculty had submitted 
a letter of protest to President Hancher, but 
the story went into no detail, and the faculty 
member who told the Daily Iowan about it 
was careful to ask that his name not be pub- 
lished. 


Finally, on May 8, the married students were 
allowed to present their case against the in- 
crease to the State Board of Regents. This 
was only through the intervention of Governor 
Loveless, since the Board of Regents had earlier 
refused to give a hearing to the married stu- 
dents. This hearing was the married students’ 
hope. They believed that by presenting the 
other side of the case they could persuade the 
Board (composed of political appointees ) to 
reverse its earlier vote to raise the rent, and 
reconsider the University administration's pro- 
posal for the form of Hawkeye Apartments. 


They were especially optimistic concerning 
this meeting with the Regents because they 
had just discovered, thanks to figures the ad- 
ministration itself supplied, clear proof that 
Mr. Rehder and his office had been evading 
the issue in saying the rental increase was 
necessary to the financing of the Hawkeye 
Apartments, 


The annual estimated costof Hawkeye Apart- 
ments would be $200, 000, at least for the first 
few years when the interest was highest, The 
estimated annual income after costs of the 
Hawkeye Apartments would be $107, 000, and 
the present estimated annual income after 
cost of the married student barracks was 
$108,000, which added up to more than 
$200, 000. So where would the $83, 000 addi- 
tional income from the rent increase go? 


The figures of the present annual income of 
the barracks had been especially difficult to 
find, because Mr. Rehder had insisted that the 
married student barracks were still in the red 


and had not paid for themselves, but their fig- 


ures showed that back in July, 1957, the mar- 
ried students had only $13,000 more to go. 
Judging by the University's own figures con- 
cerning the monthly income of the barracks, 
the indebtedness had been paid off by August 
or September of that year, and everything 
since then had been profit. The university 
had been figuring by the fiscal year. 





The married students were amazed at these 
findings, and could hardly believe their own 
mathematics, but their deductions were con- 
firmed unwillingly by President Hancher, who, 
as reported in the Cedar Rapids Gazette for 
May 8, told the Board of Regents that it was 
unfortunate that any connection had ever been 
implied between the rent increase and Hawk- 
eye Apartments. He neglected to mention 
where the $83, 000 from the increase would go. 


Another facet of the question demanded airing. 
Due to the lumping together of all University 
housing under one budget, the University 
could use any profit from married student 
housing to enlarge single student dormitories, 
All this time the married students had been 
paying $52. 50 for one-half of atin shack, the 
University had been building an enormous (but 
necessary) new women's dormitory, Burge 
Hall. The University had enlarged the recre- 
ation and dining facilities at the Quadrangle 
men's dormitory, and even installed a huge, 
elaborately decorated cafeteria that had no 
connection with the dormitory system. Its 
main users are relatives of patients in the 
nearby University Hospital, though it has 
gained a reputation among the townspeople 
as a good place to go for Sunday dinner. Also 
in connection with the single men's dormi- 
tory is the five-story dining and kitchen 

building ( estimated cost $1, 750, 000) which 
is being attached to the Hillcrest dormitory. 


Another point the married students wanted 
illuminated was the first ill-fated foray of the 
University into permanent married housing. 
The Parklawn Apartments, which have been 
open to occupancy for the past two years, 
originally contained 52 apartments. The 
rates started at $68. 50 for a one-room effi- 
ciency apartment. At this price the students 
were uninterested in the Parklawn Apartments, 
and the University has converted half into 
offices for the Continuation Center. The ad- 
ministration insists that this costly conversion 
was for reasons of “policy” and not because 
they were unable to fill the Parklawn Apart- 
ments, 


The administration says that they have no 
trouble filling the remaining apartments, but 
students who live there say one apartment has 
been vacant for a year. The waiting list for 
Parklawn Apartments is down to Class C (vet- 











erans without children) though the barracks, 
for all their increased rental and lack of com- 
fort, still have hundreds of potential Class A 
(veterans with children) on their waiting list. 
At least money buys space enough to live in 
there. By implication, the fate of the Park- 
lawn Apartments throws light on the Univer- 
sity administrations ability to carry through 
large-scale financial planning. 


Because of these conditions and the clear evi- 
dence of lying on the administration's part, 
the married students thought surely that the 
Regents would see the justice of their cause. 
Two of the married student leaders, Richard 
Clark and David Jones, met with them on May 
8. The Regents were unmoved by the facts 
and arguments presented; they never brought 
the question to a vote. (Perhaps one reason 
for their stolidity was the fact thatthe meet+ 
ing was held right after lunch; one observer 
Says several y *gents seemed to be nearly 
asleep during .ae meeting. One member 
asked, after it was nearly over, whether they 
were going to vote; when answered in the 
negative, he said that then he didn't need to 
ask the student representatives any questions. ) 





FAST HOT... 


The married student protest collapsed. They 
had been depending upon the Regents toat 
least exhibit interest in their disclosures, and 
now there was nothing else. They had tried 
to tell their story to several national news 
magazines, but none had even been intrigued 
enough to ask for more details. The Des 
Moines Register, which calls itself "The news- 
paper Iowa depends on” had gradually stopped 
following the story, and never covered it in 
any detail. 


The married students signed the leases. 


The less-publicized details and aftermath of 
the controversy gave many interesting side- 
lights on the mental habits and methods of the 
University administration as a whole, and on 
the relationship between the faculty and the 
administration. 


There was the answer the Dormitory Board, 
with Rehder as chairman, gave the question 
of one married student as to how they were 
expected to raise the money demanded by the 
increase: Sell your cars and TV sets, or 
Borrow money, or You shouldn'thave married 
before you were through college anyway. 
































There was the fact that sponsors of the faculty 
petition against the increase found many 
faculty members terrified at the very idea of 
signing, although 101 signed it. There was 
the time the head of a department in which 
almost every faculty member had signed the 
petition, was visited by an administration rep- 
resentative asking what special interest his 
professors had in this business. 


There was the common practice shown by all 
the University administrators of asking whether 
the person who'd come into discuss the prob- 
lem was going to keep whatever was said to 
himself, or going to make it public, and the 
shift of tone in the succeeding interview, de- 
pending on what answer they received. 


There was the man in charge of building plan- 
ning who told the students they had no right 
to question the University's decisions. 


There was the way the administration began 
immediately investigating the grades and 
personal life of the leaders of the married stu- 
dent protest, and the way they filed (until 
stopped by a sudden outbreak of public opin- 
ion when exposed) copies of all letters per- 
taining to the controversy in the writers per- 
sonal files as relating to their possible mental 
stability. There was the common complaint 
of the administrators that they thought the 
married students were showing foolish stub- 
bornness in still following it up, and the one 
leader who was told he must have an “obses- 
sion" about it, and that he was a “rabble- 
rouser, " 


There was the emotional speech President 
Hancher gave, according to faculty members 
present, at a meeting of Graduate College 
faculty personnel, in which he told the teach- 
ers present that they must not be giving the 
graduate students enough work, if they had 
time to waste on this sort of thing, and that 
it would be looked into. 


There was the outgoing editor of the Daily 
Iowan, who had attempted to present a bal- 
anced view of the housing controversy, but 
was notgivena journalism award at the annual 
banquet because the administration considered 
he had given too much space to the married 
student viewpoint, as well as publishing drama 
and book reviews which the University con- 





sidered “immature, " This was the same Tom 
Slattery who had become editor last year de- 
termined to cooperate with the administration 
whenever it seemed right. There was the 
Daily Iowan reporter who was told the admin- 
istration thought his stories biased, because 
they didn't report the University's side of the 
controversy in enough detail. 


There was the letter from the married stu- 
dents, still unanswered, printed in the Daily 
Iowan after the Board of Regents failed to act, 
which asked the University to explain the dis- 
crepancy between the administration state- 
ments that the increase was necessary to the 
construction of the Hawkeye Apartments, and 
President Hancher's statement that it wasn't, 
and if it wasn't, then where was the $83, 000 
going? 





There was the Iowa City contractor who stated 
thathecould build 2 and 3 bedroom homes on 
the University's site for 25% less per unit. 


There was the recent flurry of comment when 
the Board of Regents demonstrated that the 
“compromise” the University had offered the 
students was exactly what the student leaders 
had called it at the time: a decoy. At one 
time the University offered the married stu- 
dents the choice between paying $42. 50 rent 
and their own utilities and the $62. 50 rent. 
Although the married student group pointed 
out thatin ultimate cost utilities would prob- 
ably cost more than the $20 increase, 69 
families decided to try it. The Board of Re- 
gents now has decided that these families 
must pay the $62. 50 like the others, because 
study has proven the student's utility bill will 
average more than $20. 


There was the even more recent newsstory in 
the Daily Iowan, illustrated with a full-page 
spread of the forthcoming wonders of Hawk- 
eye Apartments, which blandly confessed 
something the married students had tried to 
find out again and again earlier, when the 
information would have been useful to their 
cause, Again and again, in discussions with 
Mr. Rehder and his office, the number 500 
would slip out, but when asked point blank if 
the University planned eventually to build 
500 apartments, the administrator would al- 
ways say protestingly that only 192 apart- 
ments were planned. At least publicly, these 








were all the Board of Regents knew about. But 
now that the question has dropped outof pub- 
lic notice, the expansion of the University's 
plans are casually mentioned, though in such 
a manner that the news story will not have 
the standing of an official statement of policy. 


There was the student examining the accounts 
the University released to the public who dis- 
covered that in the married student housing 
financial reports all laundry expenses, which 
in any reasonable accounting system would 
have been put under Operating Expenses, were 
filed under Debt Service! 


There was the letter from one of the leaders 
of the married students, containing this para- 
graph, which perhapscan bestsum up the im- 
pression left by the whole affair: 


"To the married students: I apologize. I 
apologize for having misrepresented to you 
the administration's position. I deliberately 
discouraged attacks on the administration 
based upon questioning its integrity. Iclaimed 
publicly that there was no question of insin- 
cerity, but only poor judgment. Obviously 
this was misleading. Had I accepted the better 
judgment of the majority of you whom I have 
been representing we would have attacked the 
heart of the problem from the outset, before 
the issue grew stale and the administration 
had time to collect its forces in opposition. " 


THE PAYCHECK OF THE GRADUATE 
ASSISTANT 


At the end of last year Dean Loehwing of the 
Graduate College enthusiastically set up a 
Graduate Council, composed of himself and 
representative graduate students, to serve as 
liaison between his office and the graduate 
student, and tosolve problems of graduate life 
at the University 


Also near the end of last year, the Daily Iowan 
printed astory announcing thatsome graduate 
assistants had requested the right to pay their 
tuition, which before they have been given 
free, and since they were so eager, the Uni- 
versity had decided to grantall graduate stu- 
dents the privilege next year. The story 
hastened to add that the University authorities 
would keep graduate student budgets balanced 
bya raise equivalentto the tuition they would 


10 


have to pay. 


This was a strange maneuver, and the graduate 
assistants began to inquire among themselves 
as to the identity of those who had requested 
the change. They were curious concerning 
these persons’ motivations, since on a cash 
basis no graduate assistant would be better off, 
and taxwise, would be worse, But they could 
never find any graduate assistantwho knew 
anything about it. 


Some of the graduate assistants retained 
enough mathematics to dosimple arithmetic, 
and discovered a rather unsettling fact about 
the raise. The raise, they had learned, would 
be $300. Full time tuition for one year, which 
had formerly been credited to the assistant 
automatically, was $260, and graduate assis- 
tants had also been given the privilege, of 
which most took advantage, of free tuition in 
the summer term, which came to $75. So by 
this paper pay raise, any graduate student who 
went to summer school was out $35 plus the 
income tax he paid on the $300. 


The first meeting of the Graduate Council, 
solely for the purpose of formal organization, 
was in January. 


At the second meeting, in February, Dean 
Loehwing announced that the floor was open 
for discussion of any problem that seemed of 
concer to the graduate student. Immeidately 
one student asked the Dean who those graduate 
students were that requested the change to 
paying tuition in cash. The answer was that 
saying graduate assistants had requested it was 
a "mistake"; the Daily lowan reporter had 
misunderstood. (But the University adminis- 
tration had never bothered to clear up the 
misunderstanding till now.) Then someone 
wanted to know the purpose of the change. 
Dean Loehwing explained the reason for this 
was that the state legislature had never given 
the University cash for the free tuition given 
the graduate assistant, but that through the 
salary “raise" combined with tuition pay- 
ments, the school would have the money, The 
next question was what was to be done 
with the money. It was to be put in a schol- 
arship fund, the students were told, to be dis- 
tributed among the graduate students who 
showed the most promise, judged in terms of 
grade point averages. Someone asked the 
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Dean whether anything would be done for the 
graduate assistantconcerning summer tuition, 
and the Dean answered that the administra- 
tion had made no decision about that yet. 
And anyway the larger question of the pay 
raise and tuition had already been voted in by 
the Regents, so there was no use in discussing 
any of it further. 


The trouble with the Dean's story about where 
the money from tuition would go, graduate 
assistants realized when the recipients of 
scholarships for next year were announced, is 
that only a third of it would come back in 
that form. Where the other two-thirds will 
go next year remains a mystery to all except 
the inner circles of the University admin- 
istration. 


NOBODY CHEATS AT SUI 


On the night of June 6, in the middle of the 
two-week final examination period, profess- 
ors and teaching assistants in many depart- 
ments learned a great number of finals were 
“out” - some professors were actually called 
by students, who informed them the test was 
out, proving it by reading off questions. The 
Daily Iowan had already printed a story an- 
nouncing that they had been able to get a copy 
of the Spanish test, so all that weekend new 
tests were made up and run off on the dupli- 
cating machines. 


Next week the Iowan printed astory going into 
deatils about other tests that had to be changed 
because the, were out: they covered the field, 
including American government, the litera- 
ture core courses, French, Iowa history, soci- 
ology, psychology, zoology, math skills, and 
possibly management. 





The instructors and teaching assistants who 
were especially close to their students began 
a quiet inquiry, and learned even more fan- 
tastic details. One fraternity had copies of 
27 different tests. Another had offered $200 
for one especially important final. A girl had 
actually called up one fraternity house she 
heard had a test, and offered to sleep with the 
boy who supplied her with a copy. One boy 
complained publicly that after all the trouble 
he'd gone to to acquire the test, they ruined 
his grade by switching tests at the last minute. 
Before one test an honest student was so 








angered by another's disclosure of advance 
knowledge that he picked the smaller one up 
by the collar and shook him, asking how many 
others had the test. The answer was thirty! 
Another student in the same class, learning 
from the first student of his discovery, told it 
to the instructor, who pooh~poohed the story, 
saying it was impossible, he'd only received 
the test from the University Testing Service 
fifteen minutes before it was used. 


Most of the tests had been printed by the Uni- 
versity Testing Service, and delivered to the 
different departments only a few minutes be- 
fore test time. The Testing Service made a 
public statement that they couldn't have 
slipped, describing their security system in 
detail, but the only conviction this gave any 
faculty member aware of how carefully tests 
had been handled in his own department was 
thatnotonly had most of the tests been leaked 
in the Testing Service butthatithad probably 
been an inside job. Also one or two tests 
leaked because of questions repeated from 
other years, or, in one case, by simple burg- 
lary of the instructor's office. 


Mass cheating was no new thing at the State 
University of lowa. Athletes have repeatedly 
been seen with advance copies of tests. One 
girl in a home economics course, which foot- 
ball players take because of the certainty of 
an easy pass, tells of the time the football 
players in her class would send one man upto 
distract the teacher while the rest passed 
arround a copy of the answers. 


The most amusing facet of the whole affair, 
to any faculty member or student who was 
close to it, was the statement President Han- 
cher made about it, which was printed in the 
Des Moines Register for June 13. He said that 
all this talk of cheating was just rumor, and 
that there was no evidence for any real basis 
for the stories. He gave no explanation for 
the stories in the Daily Iowan saying they had 
actually seen copies of tests. Probably these 
were just more examples of the "yellow jour- 
nalism" which the Daily lowan seems to make 
a habit. 


THE SILENCED GENERATION 


The pattern of events at the State University 
is not an isolated pattern. News stories from 
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Kansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
have similar, or even grimmer, sound, and 
the more-traveled graduate students have 
anecdote after anecdote of the unpleasant, 
never-publicized side of big administration 
everywhere, even in some of our most famous 
schools. 


Perhaps from this pattern some rules for uni- 
versity administrators of the future can be 
postulated: 


1. “Government by handout" is the best, if 
the administration has a spokesman capable 
of clouding issues with abstractions about 
building bettercitizens through education, or 
some other chimera. 


2. The wrong publicity is worse than wrong- 
doing. It is better for the administration or 
the students to get away with murder than for 
the public to hear of it. 


3. The administration should never give any- 
one outside the administration any “hard" fi- 
nancial figures. They should always be kept 
as general as possible. 


4. ‘Thestudent newspaper should be put under 
tight control immediately. The administra- 
tion should always remember that the paper's 
purpose isto tell the students what the admin- 
istration wants them to know. 


5. While keeping in mind the obvious fact 
that universities were made solely for the pur- 
pose of being administered, the administra- 
tion should be careful not to let the students 
or the faculty know it holds this view. They 
have a distorted viewpoint, and might not 
undeis:and, 


6. While keeping its main attention on the 
student, the administration should never turn 





its back on the faculty. They sometimes 
show a treacherous lack of gratitude for ad- 
ministration actions. 


7. The important thing about a university is 
not how it educates, but how it looks to the 
legislature or parent. Student unions are more 
important than libraries, and football stadiums 
than classrooms. Building and planning should 
always be inthe most overpowering style and 
scale. 


8. Thestudentis a child, and must be treated 
asa child. The administration must never 
communicate frankly with him, or allow him 
too much independence. 


9. Any student who disagrees with the ad- 
ministration is seriously disturbed psychologi- 
cally, and needs to be helped to a better ad- 
justment with reality. 


10. Administrators should neverhave second 
thoughts. and if possible, never have first 
ones either. It might become habitual. 


Here in Iowa City now, everything is silent. 
The press box is complete, the married stu- 
dents have ended their hopeless fight, the 
University and the Board of Regents have 
reached a pleasant understanding. The cam- 
pus seems at peace, sleepwalking into the 
new fall term. 


And perhaps an occasional student has, after 
seeing the way the world works in miniature 
here, decided to sleepwalk through life. A 
student wrote this after the collapse of the 
married student greup, but it can be applied 
to the aftermath of other decisions of univer- 


sity administrators here and allover America: 


"The real tragedy is that everyone involved 
has become a trifle more cynical, a trifle 
more resigned, a trifle more submissive. . 
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SOLDIERS’ WOODS : Germany.1951 


By Peter Everwine 


These woods were Barbarossa‘'s, Deep in shade 
Stone eagles crumble into dust, and rain 
Thickens the growth beneath which men are laid. 
Here silence guards their slow, corrupting stain, 


Forgotten now, they keep the terms of peace: 
The horses gone, the clang and bite of steel, 

The brazen horns they thought would never cease, 
Bone-weary once, their bones are history's seal. 


By night we walk these woods, In tangled brush 
Lean girls await the hungers of the State, 

In its authority such lovers thresh - 

Their limbs commingling with lust’s greater weight. 


Until we think the years mean this: desire 
That rages in a wood, alive, unchaste, 
And will defy death's emblems, and in fire 
Consume the passages of time and waste; 


While overhead bright bombers in the air 
Amaze the moon and startle from their sleep 
Those skeletal, dark heads which, baffled, bear 
The sensual earth that they had thought to keep. 














EPIGRAMS 


By Henri Coulette 


L__ ‘The Reproach 
Observe how life reproaches art: 
I, who was lonely in the crowd, 
And took my loneliness to heart, 
Would be lonely, if allowed. 


Il. The Gutless Wonder 
Dapper I perceive, 
Clothes upon a peg, 
Nothing up his sleeve, 
Nothing down his leg. 


Ill. December 
Of passion there is little said, 
For he would have you think him cold, 
Whom passion would not leave for dead, 
Though reason found him far too old. 


IV. Queer at Easy 
Where is it that the wise abide? 
What houses and what streets are theirs? 
Nowhere ! Nowhere! The wise have died, 
In joy, in silence, without heirs. 














AFTER THE PEACE 
In a Military Hospital 


By Philip Levine 


Madness had seized them all -- 
Not theirs, though they became 
What they put on in haste: 

The uniform and name; 

And what they thought they faced 
Eludes them still. The wall 

To which they turn all day 
Returns indifferent grey. 


At night the wall becomes 

A mirror of the war. 

Each questions his blind choices, 
Or hears beneath the floor 

The lost, impatient voices 
Which final distance numbs. 
Those vanish, these remain, 
The living saved in vain -- 





The dying who have sought 

In that reality 

| Which always must be war 

\ False possibility 

Of change from what they are. 
Some killed and some could not; 
They made their comrades share 
The guilt that both now bear. 


There is no difference now, 
Both have come home to rest. 
The drained white counterpane 
Defines their constant trust. 
The wound which cannot stain 
The smooth, unbandaged brow 

} Incrusts the source of waste, 

| All future and all past. 











TO WAYNE BURNS: 


written on the flyleaf of Swift's Poems 


Curse and obscenity I leave 

For other men to speak about: 
The faint worm on a lady's sleeve 
An enemy's disgusting snout, 

The snarl at other enemies, 
Amazement at the idiocies 

Of sub-animalistic man 

Who desolate in the dirt began. 


Pedant and fool will still confess 

Swift hated us for grubbing swine. 

Yet, I observe what loveliness 

Of face and footfall, line by line, 

He laid away for none to read 

Long after Stella's eyes were dead 

And crumbling slippers sluffed no more 
Over his bumpy sickroom-floor. 


But, more reviving still, 1 found, 
Upon his stark and barren page, 

Bits of the world that live beyond 
His low delight and grieving rage: 
The London schoolboys’ lagging feet, 
Old vendors, singing in the street, 
Riddles and mockings, lures and lies, 
And turning back to damn your eyes. 


Cobbles and dirty mops can free 

The angry, straining eyes awhile. 
The quick brain wilts in agony 

At pride and idiocy and guile; 

Yet always, past the towering fools 
Who rule the earth, the swollen pools 
Of water burst the damned-up Fleet, 
And ditches overflow the street: 


Suddenly, freed of love and hate, 
This poet sees the fragments, swirled 
Beyond his curse, to celebrate 

The sheer bulk of the living world. 





By James Wright 








Shedding his deep and ancient grief 
He sings, to my involved relief, 
Girls under awnings, soaked and driven, 
And smirking thieves still unforgiven, 


Some other angry man may mourn 
His lacerated heart for me; 

His duns and turnkeys are not torn; 
His fops and trollops hardly die. 
Beyond both just and merciless 
Divisions of this wilderness, 

The housemaid and the crook endure; 
And, therefore, I lament no more, 


THE HARE AT THE BEGINNING OF WINTER 





By William M. Murray 


The slumbering season wakes, and turns upon the land; 
A hare, soft belly freezing, skips from winter fields 
To make a warmer bed, the windless side of walls. 


He dreams in his form, balled within himself in fur; 
And sees through lidded eyes, soft ways he trod, he scorned, 
\ And roving ever ends with pinned and needled feet. 


Nothing passes but the wind, He hears the briars 
Click above his head; below, in silences, 


Heart tap that used to split his ribs and choke his throat. 
Did loveliness go first with withering grass or what? 


Had he changed, not the fields? Or did the green, decayed 
Inside his heart, decay the roving appetite? 











A PENNY FOR THE FERRYMAN 


Last night it happened then, again. I woke 
from a dream, confronting my father. And I 
was afraid. Strange, after all these years, to 
feel it again, the faint tremor, the premoni- 
tion, the footstep on the lower stair. To hear 
in the whispering of a clock, the ebb and flow 
of my separate mortality. And to see my 
father, dead eight years, rising from some 
dark place into the clear prismatic confines 
of my dream, mounting on ladders of light, 
flaming, like a figure in bronze, orange and 
gold against the sun. My father, running on 
the beach below Covington, wild with the 
drink in him, roaring like a dark and demented 
satyr, his voice sibilant with sounds of the sea: 
echoing chambers of mother-of-pearl. -My 
son, he said. Paul, my son, I've waited for 
you, lad. I felt his warm breath, his great 
hand on my shoulder; I saw his smile, bright 
as a handful of new coins. And I could not 
turn away. Below us, the harbor lay like honey 
in a golden bowl; in tide-water pools molten 
metal glistened. Under the steel pier flaked 
with rust, surf broke over soft yellow sand. 
-Ive waited for you, son, I've waited. My 
son. I've wanted to see you again, talk with 
you, lad, But where's your brother Shaun? 
Why isn't he with you, Shaun my first born, .? 
That black-Irish son of the devil, why didn't 
he come with you? Where's my son Shaun? 
I knew the same terror in his presence, I cried 
out in the same way. And then I woke. 




















There had been no more to it than this. Yet 
I lay for a long while shaken, visibly so, half 
held (though awake) by the force of the vision. 
Agnes was beside me, deep in her solid and 
untroubled sleep, breathing lightly, a move- 
ment as soft as wind over water. Shadows 
were strung like a fine dark net over our bed, 
leaf-shadows which suddenly trembled and 
rose, swelled like pollinated buds, filled with 
light, then dissolved as an automobile passed 
on the drive below. Tires whispered over the 
gravel. A doctor, perhaps, out on emer- 
gency-call. Or kids, driving home from a 
New Year's party, carrying streamers, tin 
horns and party favors. Or possibly, migrant 
fruit pickers moving up the coast toward 
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By John F, Gilgun 


Salem. The car would be crossing the bridge 
now, above the black arroyo, the taut webbed 
spans trembling with the weight of the vehicle, 
the towering steel structure suddenly im- 
mensely visible in the strong white light. 
Now it would be moving onto Highway Six, 
under red pines wet with white mist; startled 
deer, momentarily blinded, would stare with 
moist, pink eyes from cedar thickets, before 
bounding away (a rippling movement of rough 
dappled flesh) into the canyon below. From 
the top of the rise, the lights of Los Juntos 
would be visible seven miles away across the 
divide. And, on a bright band of moonlight 
a horned owl gliding over the tops of the trees, 
with some quivering, downy substance in its 
talons..... I would not sleep until morning 
now, I knew. 


Not until morning. Twice before I'd felt like 
this, when Mother died, and when Father took 
his own life. Both times I knew beforehand: 
I woke in just this way and lay awake til mom- 
ing, waiting for the first faint flush of dawn 
against the west wall, and for the phone call. 
This time it would be my older brother Shaun, 
Iknew. And with this knowledge I began to 
break apart, the terror gave way to tears. 
Why? I asked myself. To what purpose? A 
life with no direction and a death without 
meaning. All towhat purpose? My older 
brother was dead, or dying, on the East Coast, 
a continent away: I felt this, with the effi- 

cacy of second-sight, twice proven. When 
Mother died, I was in Kansas, training. I ob- 
tained leave and went home at once, but I 
was too late. Yet I had known before the tele- 
gram arrived. I had not slept in three nights, 
but lain on my bunk fully clothed, listening 
to late motor convoys on the road, and wait- 
ing. When Father died, I was at Babcock 
taking pre-college summer course. Then too, 

Ihad known for days. On the night of his 
death, I sat on the Dean's lawn, under the 
silver willows, knowing that something had 
gone wrong, uncertain just what, and afraid, 
terribly afraid; I was sixteen years old then, a 
kid, but I knew. An old man passed on the 
road below, under the trees, a pre-dawn light 
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lay over the leaves, Birds were waking in the 
hedges. An hour later I got word, -We think 
youshould come home, Paul, It's your father, 
I walked to the station and bought my ticket, 
feeling nothing. No emotion that time; or 
not at first. Not until just before the cere- 
monies, when Shaun drew me aside and said, 
-I have something to tell you about Father, 
Paul. And why he's been denied Christian 
burial. 











We stood in the ante-room among wax-white 
lilies viscous with drops and wreaths whose 
ribbons had begun to unravel. The air was 
warm, spiced with sweet musk and the brown 
secreted juices of a hundred thousand flowers; 
in the bright garden beyond the screens, bees 
were buzzing. Jets rose and fell in the flag- 
stone fountain, scattering silver drops in the 
bright September sunlight; the bronze sea- 
figure on the laughing dolphin lay wrapped in 
rainbow mist. Beyond the fluted columns, 
people passed, talking in low tones, heels 
tapping on the tessellated floor. -Father was 
a coward, Paul, Shaun said. And he did a 
cowardly thing. I looked up at my brother. 
Where his eyebrows met over the bridge of 
his nose, there was a faint furrow, minute 
replica of Father's stupendous frown. His 
hair grew low on his forehead, like Father's, 
in rough faun-like locks; and his eyes were a 
greyish green, the iris smoky, reflecting reds 
and violets with a peculiar fiery intensity, 
and the aqueous chambers cold. He was im- 
peccably dressed in dark gabardine and wore 
a tiny pin in his full, flowing foulard tie. 
This silver pin was from his medical frater- 
nity atJohns Hopkins. Now, with Father gone, 
Shaun would be able to return to school. A 
life had terminated; but another was to begin. 
-What is it, Shaun? I asked. -Well, for about 
a_week, he answered, Father's been acting 
strangely. He was much quieter than usual 
and he hardly drank at all; he satalone a lot, 
up in his room. One night Deidre found him 
in the orchard, in the rain, talking to him- 























self. And one afternoon Mully brought him 
home in the patrol-wagon; he'd found him 
down on South Main Street, near the Morn- 
inside Terminal, wandering around in a kind 

of daze, No, he hadn't been drinking. Then 
on Labor Day, with everyone off at White- 
horse for the picnic... He took his own life, 
Paul. And that's why he can't be buried at 
St. John's or at The Sacred Heart, And I re- 
































plied: -I've known for two days that some- 
thing was wrong. 





During the ceremonies, Shaun spoke to no 
one, but stood alone, locked proudly into a 
world that he alone could inhabit, openly 
scornful of the proceedings, his contempt 
giving him a secret, wild amusement, asilent 
joy. He looked at the thick rug, at the sun- 
beams dancing over the nap; then at the or- 
ganist's white well- fleshed legs behind the 
balustrade; then at Mother, who stood in full 
sunlight under the colored windows. He re- 
laxed, then, butonly momentarily, forhe real- 
ized that she too, in her fashion, felt anything 
but the proper sentiments; if she wept, it was 
for some vision of her own death, and not re- 
lated in any way to that form in the sealed 
casket. Carefully, quietly, Shaun crossed 
over to her and stood beside her. She touched 
the back of his hand, briefly. Sunlight rushed 
in torrents over them, broken into prismatic 
purples by the chapel window, where Saint 
George triumphed over the dragon, in colored 
glass. -I wishit were over, Mother whispered. 
It's taking such a long time. -I_ know, Shaun 
answered, smiling slightly. Just a little longer 


now. 











We left the building, leading the procession, 
Shaun holding Mother's arm. One of the 
bearers slipped on the steps, then caught him- 
self; the box careened to one side, then was 
steady. A scent of strong Bourbon hung on the 
bearer... I led my sister, Deidre, down the 
walk, under the trees. At thirteen, she was 
no longer a girl, but not quite a woman, 
though lovely in her way, her face shaded by 
the brim ofher black hat, her mouth and chin 
in sunlight. Her freckles were fading, her 
lips budding into a fullness, like pre-season 
laurel; in a year, in two years, she would be 
mature, this moment a memory, as ephem- 
eral as breath, the swift passage of light across 
a mountain stream. -Has this upset you? I 
asked, This whole affair? 


-No, she said, looking directly at me. 
-Let's do this, 1 answered. Let's goswimming 
tonight, after it's over. All right? Why not? 
-Now_you're_ acting like Shaun, she said, 
smiling. 

-I know, I said. 








And in that imitation lay a tacit recognition 
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of my love. 
brother. 


For I loved him then, my older 


We drove out along Memorial Boulevard, 
Shaun at the wheel, Mother beside him, Deidre 
and I in the rear. Cascades of flowers billowed 
from the limousine ahead of us, casting 
dappled reflections on the windshield, on the 
gleaming upholstery, and on Mother's fore- 
head, where her veil lay like a stiffly starched 
wimple. Her eyes were closed, her lashes ly- 
ing lightly on her cheeks, in shadow. The 
sunlight raced and rippled through her hair, 
throwing up sharp, silver sparks; the radiant 
down on her neck darkened as we passed under 
the shade trees. Over the pale, almost trans- 
parent, surfaces of her hands, the blue blood 
throbbed, rushing inand out. She held a 
missal, but no beads... We moved onto Gov- 
ernor Winthrop Bridge. Ahead, the red warn- 
ing gate was down, the copper-colored draw- 
ramp rising on corded steel hawsers. A small 
steamer was passing below; the sun flashed on 
the wheelhouse windows. The water was 
black in the channel, a narrow swatch mowed 
in green meadow grass, and the boat churned 
like a chip on the rough water, Long, feath- 
ery fingers of surf rolled in over the sand flats 
beyond, breaking on the green rocks, shim- 
mering, coating the cliffside with spray, sub- 
siding, rising again, falling back in foaming 
coils and spirals. On the level downs lay the 
secular burying grounds: rows of trees leaping 
up like tongues of flame over the white sar- 
cophago, Doric urns and tapering obelisks. 
That part of the procession which had passed 
over the bridge before the warning gate fell, 
now moved under the embossed arch and into 
the grounds. The trees vibrated tremulously, 
like candle flames suddenly exposed to an on- 
rush of wind, and the whole level expanse 
seemed to move, in flashes of silver, yellow 
and gold, as if a thousand winged sylphs had 
suddenly left off bathing and taken flight. 
The vehicles rolled on over the chalky paths, 
now pausing, now going on again, now halt- 
ing where the ground had been broken open, 
by mounds of red clay. 


Mother sighed audibly and opened her eyes; 
instantly tiny troubled lines appeared on her 
face. Deidre moved close, touching her gent- 
ly on the shoulder. I could see the crescent 
curve of her neck, very white against her 
black collar, soft as a season's first snowfall. 
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-Were you asleep, Mother? she asked smil- 
ing... 





Who mourned for Mike Fitz-Denney? As the 
sod struck the box, there were sighs of relief, 
not tears. In all his life, did he ever do any- 
one a good turn? Was he ever motivated by 
anything except self-interest and the desire 
for a drink? Fitz-Denney, the profligate son 
of aprofligate son, roaring into the Square at 
three AM, shouting obscenities at the waning 
moon, daring the whole town to silence him. 
But the townspeople inured to it now, this all 
too familiar somehow, a minor irritation, 
worth only a muffled, Fitz-Denney again, go 
back to sleep; a movement of the pillow, and 
oblivion. My father, standing alone in the 
Square, silent suddenly in the dying moon- 
light, under the summer trees; and then turn- 
ing away, making his way unsteadily home. 
Who could mourn for Father, after whom the 
little school children used to cry, Old Man 
Fitz-Denney, Aint Got A Penny, Drank Up 
His Booze, Now He Hasn't Got Any... 








After the funeral, I talked with his step- 
mother, Maud Magee, in her parlor, with 
shades drawn against the heat. She satina 
rocker, holding a palm fan, as tough, atfifty- 
six, as burned leather, tempered in adversity, 
-They all warned me, she said. Don't mar- 
ry_into that clan, Maud. You're making a 
mistake, Maud, mark our words. But I_was 
justa girl, I went ahead, Imarried your grand- 
father. And the afternoon I arrived, I'll never 
forget it, your uncles were on the stable roof 
shooting pigeons; in March it was, the birds 
flying in, mating. And there they sat, on 
the ridge-pole, with airrifles and penny shot. 
They'd been living here for two years, ever 
since their mother, Maureen Siobhan, died 
living like animals, driving the hired woman 
to drink and distraction: the whole wild, de- 
generate lot of them, William and Patrick, 












































Mike your father, Edward, Mary, and little 





Marg, all going straight to hell in a hayrick, 
But I put a stop to it, I'll tell you, I civil- 
ized ‘em. By God, they learned to obey me. 
All except your father. He wasn't around the 
house _ much, but stayed outside, working, a 
weak, willful little snip, sullen, afraid of his 
own shadow. But fight, My God, he was for- 
ever fighting, your father; fought me, too, 

tooth and nail, But in those days Icouldn't be 
bothered, between the house and that wild 




















brood and my own coming on just then, -Put 
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him in the barn if he acts up, I'd say.... 
Some things you can't know at the time, but 
by the loving Jesus, I did my best; and I saved 
a lot of them, except for your father... I 
remember the first time I saw your mother, 
Paul. He brought her here for Christmas din- 
ner, the first girl he'd ever brought home. 























was rising out of the salt-marsh. I had re- 
ceived my induction notice; I was to leave 
within the week. This was the last time I 
would see Mother alive. Daily, for Mother, 
death seemed more attractive, the joy of a 
gentle death, an end to suffering. 


-I don't like to hear you talk this way, I said. 





Well, your father didn't drink then, buthe had 
some rum punch late in the afternoon, boot- 
leg rum your grandfather'd gotten hold of 
somehow. Just before supper a fight started 
above-stairs, Werushed up. It was your 
father and grandfather. You didn't know your 
grandfather, Paul; a big red - headed Mick 
with the stamp of Satan on him. Your father 
had knocked him across the bed, breaking the 
slats. Then both of them came rushing down- 
stairs and ran out into the stable~yard to fin- 



































ish it. Your mother'd never seen anything 
like this, those two thrashing around in the 
snow, and she was crying. No one could stop 
them. Afterwards she took your father home 
to her folks. and he lived there for three months 
before they were married. He didn't set foot 
in this place for several years; not until his 
father died... But this is what life is, Paul, 
a fight to be born and a fight to stay alive, a 
long fight against disease and defeat, a struggle 
and a battle; and for a reward, a chance to 
sit down, at sixty, in a rocker, and wait for 
death. My only regret, Paul, is that I failed 
so with your father, His taking his life by his 
own hands, this hurts us all, and it hurts me, 
because I see now, I failed... 
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-Is it worth it, after all? Mother asked, a 
month before her death. I think about it 
sometimes, with all of you growing up, leav- 








ing; with your father gone and Shaun off at 





school. Dee will be married in a few years. 
I feel sometimes like walking down the road 
and not turning to look back, And now you're 











going off to war... Ican't help asking my- 
self, Why? I'm getting old, Paul. Look at 








me. Does it all mean so little, after all? 





We sat on the porch, in the late fall twilight, 
the shadows of the yellowing vines on her face 
and forehead, her thin hands folded in her lap. 
She was wrapped in Shaun's football sweater, 
to ward off a chill, a heavy sweater striped 
with black and gold. In the stillness, we 
could hear the leaves racing with the wind 
along the walk; a greyish green autumn moon 








Don't, 


But she had struck the chord. Her thoughts 
were so similar to my own. The war had come 
and now I might be killed, and perhaps I'd 
welcome that. Who could say... ? 


The house rose up behind us, black as the 

charred hulk of a ship cast up on the sand, 
through whose ribs the waves run in rivulets. 
Here each cranny was a conduit, conducting 

memories; here Mother's shored up treasures 

against the year. But the family photographs 

turned umber at the edges; the crystal goblets, 
from the wedding supper, disintegrated, passed 
into dust. The amber beads, so carefully de- 
posited in the cedar drawer, when searched 
for, were found to have disappeared. The 
delicate cogs of the Swiss clock ran down in 
rust; moths corrupted the fine Irish linens. 
Against the windows, overnight, webs appeared, 
and were not brushed away; dust dropped down, 
soft as breath, against the sills. Season melted 

into season, as fruit melts softly into earth. 
Late spring snow fell on the green, gummed 
buds of the lilacs; brown hares nibbled the 
tender bark inthe apple orchard, On the gran- 
ite wall, roped with ribbons of snow, early 
robins pecked and bobbed, hunting grainseeds, 
leaving their slight, slender prints behind them 
in the deepening shade, Then summer burst 
like a sunflower over the countryside, with 
melons, with blossoms, with berries. The 
white heron rose in widening arcs over the 
marsh; along the shore, the infant gulls 
emerged. The earth oozed with moist fecun- 
dity, the fresh, sweet secretions of the trees; 
fragile blossoms laced the lanes in the or- 
chard, Under damp leaves, unfolding in the 
light, the snail put out its soft, short horns; 
and the blue-jay dove, spearing it with one 
swift jab. Lovers tramped the dunes; there 
were picnic fires and reflections of flames in 
the surf. The strong voices of the Portuguese 
girls from the mills echoed over the water. In 
full sunlight they stood, looking out across the 
cliffs; and deep in the grass, movement, brown 
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and white thighs, laughter... Early in the 
winter, Mother died. Death came, stepping 
lightly on thestair, uninvited, though she had 
courted him for years. And he carried her 
away. 


. I felt tonight just as I felt when Mother 
died. I keep thinking now: It's Shaun, 
Shaun... How I looked up to him in those 
days, as though, with his arms, he moved the 
sun, the moon and the tides. I remember the 
evening, justhome from Korea, I drove through 
the streets, stopping at bars, looking for Shaun; 
and found him finally at Chatska's, upstairs. 
In the brothel's dark corridor, he stood grin- 
ning savagely at me, looking so much like 
Father, even to the coarse curly hair about 
his forehead, saying, over and over: -By Jesus, 

ou'te here ou're h : 
here, by God... I could have cried, I was 
that glad to see him. For on that bunker, 
above Pumajhun, waiting for the spring offen- 
sive (that offensive that never came), I was 
certain I hadn't long to live, and I sat at my 
observation post, watching the shadows of the 
clouds move slowly up the mountainside, 
wondering, When...? When... ? The rims 
of the field glasses were cold against my 
cheekbones; the copper was flecked with green. 
Nothing moved: suddenly even the clouds 
seemed to cease; the shadowy patches clung 
to the mountainside, immobile. And I thought: 
Let it end now then. Death is a blessing, the 
cessation of pain, a flash of light, a tension 
in the nerve ends, then blackness, then peace. 
But papers were signed, the war was con- 
cluded, and I came home, alive. And up- 
stairs at Chatska's, my brother threw himself 
upon me, shouting, -By Jesus, you're home, 
you're here... Life, which had nearly been 
lost to me, now seemed infinitely precious 
and sweet, a rare jewel; because I had so 
nearly been deprived of it, I was never again 
to forget its worth. A door had opened in a 
long dark corridor, and now I could see the 
sun rising over aspens and birchwood trees, 
ribbons of light in the lanes, a lake glisten- 
ing, beaten gold. Every sensuous experience 
was a revelation, as fresh as the opening of a 
flower, each petal wet, each pollen grain 
glistening in the morning light... 














I had come through. 


I walked with Shaun along the shore, talking. 
He was to take his degree in five years in- 
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stead of six; I was to finish my last two years 
at Babcock. He talked of the fine and im- 
portant things he would do some day, all the 
bright promises his future held. At that time, 
he was engaged to be married, and, though 
it was broken off later, he was still in the full 
flush of his initial exhilaration. Shaun the 
enigma: he was like Father, it was true; yet 
there was something more, something fine in 
Shaun, then, The base things were there, the 
wild vindictiveness, the cruelty, the temper; 
but he carried something fine as well, some 
pearly substance, through whose shimmering 
surfaces one couldstill detect the initial grain 
of common sand. We walked on the shore, 
talking, while the moon bobbed on the waves, 
like a boat going under. 


Then, what happened to Shaun? He suddenly 
changed, in the next six months. He dropped 
out of school, and took to supporting himself 
in desultory ways. At Deidre's wedding, he 
told me: 


-Mother was taken off mercifully. We both 
know that, Father was well enough out of it 
too. Do you know what lies at the center of 
life, Paul? Have you ever cut up a cadaver? 

















But it was more than this. More than a feel- 
ing of revulsion whenconfronted with acada- 
ver. More than acertain queasiness when 
forced to perform dissection. He lost control; 
something inside him went bad and he re- 
treated into a dark psychic corner, gave up 
friends, interests, the university itself, and 
lost himself in meaningless dissipation. I 
sympathized with Shaun, but in the end I 
failed him. I could only say: -Try_to get 
hold of yourself. Geta grip on yourself. 
Start thinking about going back to school. 








And he looked at me, with those dark, vicious 
eyes, in which, even then I suppose, I could 
have seen signs of that frequent use of drugs 
which was to dog him for several years, and 
answer: -You don't know what I'm talking 
about, do you...? You can't understand. ... 
I should have understood. I should never have 
turned away. I had forgotten that, confronted 
with death, an individual existence means 
little. I trusted the fine things I knew he 
possessed, the innate sense of decency, honor, 


worth, forgetting that in him as well, inher- 
ent from birth, lay a lust for self-destruction, 





























a hunger for death. How could [help him, 
when his dissolute aimlessness distressed me, 
in particular that penchant for drugs, which I 
could look upon only as self indulgence, suffer- 
ing self-inflicted. I suppose I was hurt too, 
for Ihad looked up to him for so long, and 
now, it seemed, he was failing. .. 


At the wedding reception, Shaun spent most 
of his time in the bar, downstairs, coming up 
only to see Deidre and Dan, her husband, cut 
the cake. Isaw him standing by the door, 
with a tumbler of Scotch in his hand, already 
very drunk; and I did not cross over to speak 
tohim. But Deidre, seeing him, drew away 
from Dan, walked through the crowd, stood 
before Shaun, took his hand, and whispered, 
One waltz, Shaun. And she smiled, looking 
up at him, her gown swelling in rings of light 
about her. All right, he answered, putting 
the glass aside. People applauded, giving 
way as she led him onto the floor. The music 
began. And they danced, her tiny silver 
pumps tapping on the polished floor, her veil 
falling about her in folds, her white gown 
startlingly vivid against his tuxedo. Outside, 
through the French doors curtained with blue 
and gold cloth, people passed on the terrace, 
under the great, black illimitable bow] of the 
sky; and below the hotel gardens, on the 
beach, surf broke with a soft roar... 


A year later, when I went to visit Shaun at 
that hospital in Louisville, he told me, -The 
psychiatristasked me this morning if I thought 
that what I had gone through inthe past month 
and a half, the physical pain when I broke the 
habit, and the mental suffering, had benefited 
me_in any way. Icould tell that it was an 
Insight Question, they have Insight Questions, 
trying to see if you have any added awareness 
of your basic problem. Perspective, they call 
it. I could tell, it was a very important ques- 
tion, and it would go down on my record right 
away. -What did you tell him? I asked. 
Shaun smiled briefly, a flash of the old bitter 
contempt; radial lines seemed to emanate 
from his eyes, as pebbles dropped into pools 
will cut concentric circles across the surface 
of the water, He's seen things that I will never 
see, I thought, and known pain that willnever 
know. -What could I tell him? he said, look- 
ing away, toward a small copse of trees where 


other patients walked. I said, Doctor, I want 
to die... 
































But what could I do, as things were then? Out 
of my first job, living on what Agnes had 
saved, and on her parents. With Agnes already 
two months pregnant with Michael. I must 
have seemed terribly stuffy, a proper middle- 
class graduate of Babcock, with a pregnant 
wife and money problems. We have these 
blind spots. And I failed him. Even after his 
release, when he was supposedly cured, there 
could be no renewal of the old feeling. 1 
moved to Saint Paul, and the here to Calif- 
ormia.... What has gone wrong, back East? 
Would they wait until they thought we were up 
out here, before they called? With the time 
change between the two coasts? Perhaps I 
ought to phone home?No, if nothing is wrong, 
I'd only upset Deidre. Very likely nothing's 
wrong; yet twice before... When they phoned 
at Thanksgiving, they all seemed well. Deidre 
spoke aboutcoming out this summer, with the 
child. And Shaun seemed quite confident 
about getting a job witha medical supply firm 
in Eastern Maryland. Still, what can you tell 
from a give-minute phone conversation, par- 
ticularly at Thanksgiving...? It's been four 
months since I've had letters. And what can 
you tell from letters? If they call, I want to 
be by the phone downstairs. And yet, if Agnes 
wakes and I'm not here. . .' If they phone, it'll 
be about Shaun. I'm sure of it. What's gone 
wrong out there... ? 


I rose, being careful not to wake Agnes, and 
walked through the house, inspecting rooms. 
The door to the nursery stood open, as I'd left 
it, and Michael lay asleep in his crib, in that 
position habitual to him, feet drawn up and 
arms on his chest. I raised the blanket to his 
chin. He was breathing regularly, there was 
no hint of fever; nor was he fretful. I brushed 
his hair back from his high prominent fore- 
head. Michael, our first child and our last; 
for, after Agnes's miscarriage in October, we 
knew we'd have no others. I thought mo- 
mentarily of going back to bed, to be there if 
she woke and needed me. But there was the 
phone and I wanted to catch it as soon as it 
rang. Iwas sure now that it would, I went 
downstairs, where the air was rich with the 
scent of evergreen. 


The needles were dropping now under the 
Christmas tree. In a few days we'd have to 
remove it. California was really too warm for 
firs. It hardly seemed like Christmas at all, 
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somehow. 


Ikneit over the gifts, Agnes's 
locket, the missal in black leather and the 
Sacred Heart on a gold chain from one of the 
eccentric aunts in the East, my ties and socks, 
and Michael's toys, rubber ducks, pandas, 
trucks, a wooden train with painted wheels. 
It had been a good year for us, in many ways, 
financially, spiritually, emotionally. We'd 
grown up, we two; surprising how far we'd 
come, not only across a continent, but....I 
had a fine job, a good wife, a child. And I 
could be so quietly, so securely happy; and 
conscious of it, too. Standing by the buffet 
table at Gundersen's, it came over me, watch- 
ing her. Something about the dress, wasn't 
it? Some recollection. Or the way she looked 
in that light, reflected in the mirror. I'd for- 
gotten just what it was, but the feeling was 
there. Iwas pleased. Is this what it’s like, 
being happy? This warmth at unspecified mo- 
ments. Yet we've had such bad times too and 
been so thoroughly unhappy together. We've 
been in difficulties, we've been in debt... 
Yet we've come through somehow. 


I sat down in the red leather chair, by the 
telephone. The desk clock ticked, sounding, 
in the stillness, like the nervous tapping of a 
finger against a glass partition. The lumin- 
ous numbers burned like phosphorescent sea- 
worms caught in a tidal-wash. I placed it 
dial-down on the table. And then I must have 
fallen asleep there, or perhaps I dropped off 
for only a moment, because suddenly I heard 
my father's voice again. He was speaking to 
a friend, whose face Icould not see. -This 
is my son, my son Paul. My middle son. I 
have two sons. Shaun is my eldest, a bright 
boy. And this is Paul. Look up at your father 








window was webbed and blackened with the 
shadow of the bare elm. It had been showing 
earlier, but now the sky was clear, the moon 


rising. -Get up, he said. We've got to go 
getFather. He's down in Portagee-town. 





Come on, Mother says to go and get him? 





He'll fall on the ice and break his leg and 
freeze, Get up, Paul. You've got to help me. 
-Let him come home alone. 

-He'll never come home atall, if we dothat. 
-That's all right with me, Shaun. 

















But I'm seeking his approval and he knows it. 
He says nothing. 


-All right, Shaun. I'll go. 
-We've got to get there just as the tavern shuts 
up for the night. So come on now. We haven't 


got much time. 











I stood then, bundled up well against the cold, 
before the window of Taverna Pescadores. In- 
side they were gathering father together for 
the long trip home, great-coat, cap, galoshes, 
mitts. Shaun was talking with the men at the 
bar, openly scornful of them. Nor did they 
know what to make of him. They laughed. 
My breath advanced and retreated and ad- 
vanced again across the glass, glass frosted at 
the extremities with scrolls of colored sand. 
When the door opened, the laughter seemed 
stronger. Then Shaun was there, supporting 
father under the arms. -Well, damn you, 
Paul, take part of him. Why did you come 
along, if you're not going to help? Laughter 
billowed out with the tobacco smoke. In the 
brothels on Merrymount Lane, lights were 
winking on. -Take an arm, Paul, Take one 
of his arms. The fishermen laughed, shout- 











now, lad. Don't hang your head down. Why 
didn't you bring Shaun with you, boy? Shaun 
is my eldest, Kelly. My livin image. Why 








ing in Portuguese and Spanish 


-Ai Borracho, Borracho, 





didn't Shaun come along with you lad? 
-Don't they grow up fast? his friend said. 
-For a fact. Then they're gone. Go on home, 
Paul. By Jesus, yes. They grow up, and then 
they're gone, and then you're old yourself, 
and devil take you. Ho, go along home son. 
I'll be home a bit later. A good bit later. 
Off now, boy. 























It came back to me so clearly in the dream. 
I wenthome alone, and to bed, and was roused 
after midnight by Shaun. He stood at the foot 
of the bed, dressed to go out. Behind him the 
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We walked through the Square, silently, sup- 
porting father, in a stench of stale, blue 
cheese; for in his pockets, he carries cheeses, 
which some peddler has unloaded upon him, 
for a price, promising that they are rare, im- 
ported, and the finest cheeses made. They 
are rank, spoiled, and the odor is terrific. 
Shaun will not speak to father. (Shaun is not 
large for a fourteen year old, buthe is strong. 
Inhis parka and hatand scarlet scarf, he looks 
fine. He always looks fine, I'm thinking. ) 
We entered the alley and I closed the old 











~—- 








board gate. The moon shone on the crusted 
snow; and the trees made a rustling sound. 
(Fifteen minutes to gethome, then a few 
minutes to get to sleep, under the quilts and 
braided blankets in the back room) The cold 
was nipping. I fastened the rusted latch on 
the old gate, listening to father's heavy breath- 
ing. Then he fell; then he was being sick. 
Shaun moved away, refusing to pick him up. 
Father knelt in the snow, weakly, trembling 
unreeling a creel of obscenities. 


-Please help me lift him, Shaun. Help me 
with him. We've come this far. Let's get 
home now. I want to go to sleep, Shaun. 
-Lift that puking bundle of filth? 














(This is Shaun. He stands a little way up the 
alley, shouting. -I'd let him freeze before 
I'd touch him again, So he says. But I know 
better. I wait: his anger will pass. Father is 
through being sick; now he's merely coughing. 
His back is grey, scaly with snow: a fish's 
back, I stand over him, unable to do any- 
thing alone. Shaun will have to help. 








-Shaun, 
-Leave him, Paul. Come onhome. I'd 





-We're going to leave you here to freeze. In 


the morning they'll find you all covered with 


rime. Then they'll send you to market, to 
keep the lettuce fresh. 








Shaun is laughing, that mocking laugh I do 
not understand. It hurts me. 


-Let's lift him, Shaun, Let's get him home. 
I'm so cold, standing here. 
~All right, Paul. 








Together, we lift him, putting him on his 
feet. His face is grey, flaked with snow; under 
his cheekbones two embers smoulder. When 
he can stand, he is suddenly vengeful, awe- 
some; he towers above us, terrifying in his 
wrath, a wave aboutto crash ona quiet beach. 
With some force, he strikes Shaun full on the 
side of the face with his open hand. Shaun 
falls against the fence. I draw away, knowing 
what will come. 


-You have the brains to hit your own son? 

You're stupid and you stink, You reek, you're 
it's all : 

-You'll regret those words, lad. Speaking 

out against your own father. Mark it, mark it 











sooner carry dirty rags. 





But his anger is passing. He approaches, 
smiling a little now. Magnificent to look at. 
The scarf cost a pretty penny. Smiling and 
a little ashamed of himself now, he stands 
beside me. His temper has vanished. I know 
my brother. 


-We can't leave him here in the snow, can 


we Shaun? To freeze? Shaun? 





-You know damned, well, Paul, Mother would 


now. 

-You'‘re no father of mine, 

-Mark my words, You'll suffer for this. You'll 
suffer in hell for this. 





Then, lunging, he falls again, this time 
more heavily; snow goes up all around him. 
He tries to rise and falls back; he falls back 
a second time. Then, in a weak and pla- 
cating tone: 


-Help me, lad. For I cannot get home alone. 





send us right back for him. 
-Yes. 
-We'd have the trip home, then back again, 





I stand beside Shaun. -Let's help him. By 
gosh, it's so late, and Mother waiting up in 








then home again. You know that. 
-I_ know. 
-Help me, Father says, looking up. 





Weakly, he calls out to us. He carried the 
seed that gave us life; now, bright and be- 
sotted, his birdlike eyes glitter. -Help me, 
lads, Ah for the love of God, don't leave 
me here to freeze. 

-We're going to leave you here, Shaun says. 





Shaun is smiling, standing above him. 


the parlor, Shaun's lip is bleeding. The hat 


is now awry; the scarf is almost off. He re- 
fuses tocry. But this betrayal hurts him, a 
violation of honor, an honor Father does not 
possess... If only someone would help. If I 
called the police perhaps. How, though? 
There's no help. There's nothing I can do. 
No lights burn in the houses on this alley. 
Everything is still and as cold as time. 


-Help me. I'll not touch you again, lad. So 
help me God, I'm sorry for it, Iam, Shaun. 
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I'll fall surely, getting home myself. You're 
a fine boy, Shaun. My own flesh and blood, 
my Oldest boy, and I'm proud of you, son. 
You've stuck by your father when others would 
not. What kind of son is it, refuses to help 
his own father, I ask you now. 




















-You go to blazes. You're no good. 
-You'll say nothing against me, I'll hear 





He looks at me, surprised; then he laughs, 
briefly. For I have never rebelled: Shaun is 
his son, but I am a stranger. 


-You're as bad as your brother, you are, Now 
you're talking like him. Who do you think 


you are, snip? 
-Here, lean on me, and let's get home, It's 








nothing against me. I warn you now. You'll 


late, and with Mother waiting up and all. 





answer for it in the morning, Shaun. 





Silence. Icicles drop from frozen eaves. 


-Oh, good Jesus, a stranger would help me 
now, but my own dear son... 








We approach cautiously. He has said that he 
is sorry, so perhaps it will be all right. There 
is that weak, pleading look on his face, and 
the smile, cynical and insincere... Shaun is 
near him now. It will be all right. He'll 
come along with us now, and we'll get him 
home... Father, on his feet, is stepping back, 
steadying himself; and now he lashes out, 
catching Shaun on the chin... Shaun is on 
his knees. His hat and scarf have fallen. Now 
both are down; and they are grappling. I am 
crying, unable to stop myself, for nothing 
can be done; no one will rise on a night like 
this from a warm bed, to help us. No one 
will lift the back bedroom window, aroused 
by this uproar. There's no one, no help, 
nothing to be done. I am whispering, ina 
kind of frenzy: 


-Please stop it, please. Oh Shaun, please. 





But it's too late. Shaun has found a thinstave 
and with it he cuts, cuts, cuts against Father's 
back, in mute rage and fury. Now he has 
dropped the stave and is running upthe alley. 
Out of sight. I pick up his scarf carefully, 
fold it, and put it into my pocket. It isa 
magnificent scarf, red and gold, the red 
threads interwoven with the gold in a pattern 
like fine filigree. 


-Where did he go, Paul? Corrupt black-Irish 
streak in him, He'll know it when I get my 
hands on him in the morning. I'll kill him, 
so help me God, I'll kill him. 














Under his own power now, Father has gotten 
to his feet. He stands unsteadily beside me. 


-You won't kill anyone, I answer. 
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-I don't need your help. Go along, lad. 
-You'll fall and hurt yourself, Father. Lean 
on me. 

-Now I told you to find your way home, go. 
You're alla pack of lying, cheating, devilish, 
ungrateful bastards. I need no one's help. Go 


along now, I say. 

















Nevertheless, he falls twice on his way home; 
and twice I help him to his feet, in a reek of 
stale cheese. 


The telephone rang. I knew then. I needn't 
even have lifted the receiver: I knew. But 
it would be ringing upstairs, too, in the hall- 
way, waking Agnes. The long-distance oper- 
ator said: A call from Covington, Massachu- 
setts. After this, there was a pause. And then 
Deidre's voice. 


-Paul? Are you there? 
-Yes, Go ahead, Dee. 
-We thougnt we'd better call now. 








There was a long pause. In the interval, I 
could hear movements abovestairs. Then 
Agnes was coming down, quickly. I was con- 
scious of her, standing in the archway, looking 
at me, frightened, fresh out of sleep. 


-What is it, Paul? She asked. 


I didn't answer. She wasn't there, for me, I 
had crossed the continent on a voice. 


-Paul, Deidre said. 

-Yes, Dee, What is it? 

-There's been an accident, Paul. I couldn't 
. We didn't want to call you earlier, Not 

until we knew for sure, 

-It's Shaun, Deidre, isn't it? 

-Paul, the doctors say he can't last out the 

morning, He's hemorrhaging internally, It's 
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hopeless. The girl died an hour ago, 
~All right, Sis. Get hold of yourself now. 








Dan, her husband, took the wire, his voice 
calm, warm, confident: the voice of a young 
lawyer. 


-I'm afraid there's nothing we can do, Paul. 
-Has he had transfusions. .. ? 

-He can't live, Paul. The doctors say its a 
miracle he's still breathing now. The colon 
was completely smashed. He won't regain 
consciousness. It would be senseless, trying 
to soften things for you, 

-What about the girl? 

-We haven't seen her folks, She was a senior 
at Colby, home for Christmas. They went to 
































a party and drank too much, Smashed into a 





bridge on Route 127, below Anisquam. 


- I know the spot, 


Deidre was speaking now, her voice heavy, 
broken. I wanted to reach out, touch her, 
comfort her. 





-Can you come East, Paul? 
-I'll see if there's a flight out this morning, 





hair lay like a shadow across her forehead: 
hair the color of marsh marigold. -What is 
it, Paul, she asked again. 


I dropped down against her and she took my 
head inher hands, gently. Iwas shaken, 
trembling, for I had had a sudden vision, of 
the cedar canyon, of the peach orchards in 
the valley beyond, of the northern coasts, the 
sealislands and the glacial lands;of the grain 
country, the lakes, the great rivers waking 
into light, and mountain villages white with 
snow; of New England, the shore and the sea, 
boats at anchor encased in ice, ships on the 
Banks, frozen seining nets and silver dories 
bobbing on hawsers;of wharves, slippery quais, 
and lobster pots with crimson markers; and of 
the cold, barren chalky moon, the veiled sun, 
and the limitless black bog of the universe 
above. And in all that immensity, his suffer- 
ing had meant nothing at all... 


-Hold me, I whispered. Don't ever leave me. 
I need you so much. Don't ever go away. 
Please say you'll never go away. I'm so 
afraid of losing you, so afraid. Just hold me 














-I want to see you so badly. 
-Dee, I only wish I were there now. What 





and keep telling me you'll never go away, not 
for any reason, please. I'm so afraid. What 








can I say... ? 

-We tried so hard to help him. 

- Lknow. 

-He just didn't care, Paul. He didn't care, 








Agnes was standing beside me, looking at me 
with wide, troubled eyes. A lock of light 
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can one person do, after all? What chance 
do we have? Oh, please. Hold me, just hold 
me, and don't ever let go. 











=Paul, she said. What is it? Don't Paul. 
You frighten me. Please, Paul. Tell me 
what is it? Paul...? 
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There is a myth, formed no doubt, 
in the 18th and 19th centuries 
that still clings to the contemporary 
artist; that he is a voiceless, crazed 
individual to whom words come 
haltingly. The notion implies that 
he is practically a dependent 
and that by his nature, his work must 


be interpreted by intermediaries. 


On the following pages are three artists, 
samples of their work and portraits 

of them. In an effort to have them 
appear as a cross section of many artists, 

they have been asked to write about 
their work or art in general. 

The reader may form a fresh impression 


of the contemporary artist as he is. 

















ART FORM 


i. 


Form is a very pleasant sounding word. Rather 
round and concise. The only four-letter word 
of stature treated here. 


Among artists, except for a few endowed in- 
dividuals, form is a thing, that rarely is 
dealt with constructively. John Dewey man- 
aged a few words on it; form “is the basic 
pattern of relations of the live creature to his 
environment” and rests on the partial thwart- 
ing and recovery of the organism in the en- 
vironment. Many paintings nearly make tan- 
gible the thwartings and recoveries of man-- 
the Expressionists, Impressionists, Classicists, 
and fatuous decorators. And there are fakers, 
those who cannot recover from this thwarting 
or who were not really alienated in the first 
place. 


Perhaps the moststaid and aloof expression of 
personal form is discoveredin the "classicist" 
painters of differentcenturies and seen forth- 
right in Greek Hellenic sculpture. Born in 
them is a static, horizontal-vertical, "set" 
feeling. These works are as if rooted to the 
earth, yet possess such an engaged vigor that 
they seem ready to spring or explode, This 
static weight in complicity with contained 
dynamism may be called tension in art. 


Although tension is not the subject of this re- 
view it will serve as one salient point in a 
discussion of form in art - its elusive char- 
acter and the quest for it. If a painting does 
not exercisé the informed spectator's interest, 
his experience of it will be neither stimulat- 
ing nor memorable; the form (total expres- 
sion) of the artist must have been negligible. 
Pictorial tensions serve to protract the ob- 
server's attention. 


A painting can affect these pictorial tensions 
by many means. 


In Matisse’s "Woman with the Blue Hat" of 
1905, discovered and purchased originally by 
Leo and Gertrude Stein, the chapeau is a 


By Ronald Panichi 


monstrous thing ready to tumble off the wo- 
man's head (Madame Matisse by the way). 
Considering color alone, the orient spots of 
orange pigment, one on the hat, the other in 
the lower left background, help keep the hat 
on her head, These brilliant stains have an 
affinity for each other and in our sensibilities, 
this affinity tends to counter the lean of the 
off-balanced hat by “pulling” in the opposite 
direction. 


Ihave yetto see a good Cezanne painting that 
has less than a half-dozen immediately no- 
ticeable plane and mass tensions -- and the 
more one looks the more he will find. These 
tensions may be experienced through the asso- 
ciation between planes or pictorial volumes 
thatrelate to each other but are enough askew 
so that they have their own “personalities”; 
they "fight" among themselves but collaborate 
monumentally to make Cezanne an architect 
on canvas. 


The four or five basic planes and masses (jug 
and apples)in my painting were conceived in 
a spirit of tension. 


The table top and darkest strip at the left 
move up and away from the observer. This 
movement is countered by the dark patch of 
tablecloth, supplemented by the arc-move- 
ment of the fruit, and foiled by the dark, left 
background plane. There is spatial relief in 
the right background and an impetus returning 
to the observer through the pitcher and the 
right table edge. 


It is a formal painting -- formalin that most, 
or all, of the components have a definite 
aesthetic function in that each elementis re- 
lated to other elements in tension, and these 
tensions are ultimately resolvedin an attempt 
to create a whole painting. 


I. 
In his fervor to paint a good canvas, or to 


evolve a personal form, the young artist will 
perhaps encounter two kinds of criticism. 








A critic of the first menage will whir in ab- 
stract epicycles using terms too personal for 
communication. This type of criticism al- 
though rumbling from the belly of a studio 
professor is quite popular in such neat publi-- 
cations as Art News and the Journal of Aes- 
thetics. This traditional rumble is confusion 
rather than insincerity and has its own lunatic 
fringe. 


Sooner or later our first critic's disguise will 
be penetrated and lo!, he is neither a pro- 
fessor, nor historian, nor aesthetician but a 
little cuddly sheep, who, unable to find the 
shepherd (artist) or the oats (painting), scam- 
pers romantically about the countryside 
naively enjoying his temporary lordship of the 
meadows. 


When this type of critic is confronted by a 
painting or sculpture he can cry “too senti- 
mental” and elucidate his meaning with a 
series of gentle histrionic spasms. Or he may 
rave about relative and absolute values and 
with each ecstasy take a step away from the 
actual work. He may havea nice jar of in- 
stant terminology mix to which he adds a little 
wind and the result is a stock soliliquy about 
“time element" or "form relationship”. 


A sub-specie of the sheep-like critic is the 
one who dons a wolf hide. He is acutely ana- 
lytical but merely howls around the painting 
and not at it. His hot dry nose points every- 
where but at the artifact. 


In short, this whole herd of critics -- studio 
men, historians, and aestheticians do not pin 
down their intuitions. They cannot. The 
argumentis not with their terminology per se 
but the uses to which they bend it. They lead 
the layman astray provided his attention can 
be captured. They further the immature stu- 
dent's confusion. 


The second variety of criticism a painter or 
sculptor is likely to meet is at an opposite 
pole from the first sheep-man-wolf type. 


He is analytical as was the wolfman, but the 
difference lies in his ability to tack down his 





impressions. In a sense, he is a pragmatist 
with cash-value terms. His primary concern 
must not be for his own confusion but for the 
painting -- its forrns (total expression) and its 
component parts (no dichotomy intended). 
The work is discussed with regard for its emo- 
tional tone, drawing and color, etc. Feel- 
ings and intuitions are pin-pointed. Terms 
become important only as their definitions 
are attached to some experience of the paint- 
ing. 


This critical ability requires the clear head 
of ascientist, the willof a Friedrich Nietzsche 
and the delicacy of a butterfly. A Captain 
Marvel of this second group is neither a wooly 
sheep nor is he disguised as a horkin' big wolf 
snapping at daisies. He is the shepherd. 


Ill 


In effect, the artist is the ultimate and best 
critic of his own work since he can in many 
ways pin down his criticism to an actual ex- 
perience of the work. He is not listening to 
a muse nor must he assume thathe is looking 
at the reflection of an ideal world. The great 
systems of an ideal world and a priori truths 
are crumbling. Whatever ideal exists, orig- 
inated in his mind. He is looking at a solely 
human product, and he paints from the known 
of his craft to the unknown of his experience 
with that craft, in a painting. 


Because the twentieth century is one of om- 
inous tensions, splintered security, and dis- 
appearing deities, much art in general ap- 
pears to have no comprehensible form, hence 
criticism will have labor pains in giving birth 
to its ewn form. The onus therefore, is on 
the artist (creative personality) to help bear 
a changed concept of modern man -- to re- 
turn to an earth that has lost its God and to 
revert inward perhaps to find a new one. 


Artists in the past fifty years, or so, have 
turned inward to such a degree that monkeys 
are serious competitors. Perhaps the time 
nears for man to appear as a comprehensible 
whole once again, perhaps not. 
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THE ESSENCE 


By Duane Eichholtz 


“To take possession of space is the first gesture of the living..." 


The essence of art lies inthe function of lim- 
ited space, Art may be manifest in the pha- 
lanx, generaled by young and reckless Alex- 
ander of Macedon, who thus unified the whole 
known western world, Or maybe Ghengis Khan, 
a nomad, a hunter and herder of beasts, who 
outgeneraled the powers of three empires. His 
men clothed themselves in the skins of ani- 
mals and fed on milk and flesh. He was a 
barbarian who had never seen a city and did 
not know the use of writing, yet he drew up a 
code of conduct for fifty peoples, and his 
empire far exceeded Alexander's for centuries 
after his death, 


What is architecture, but a cave? It takes on 
proportions of the Parthenon or has the mono- 
lithic pillars of Karnac, the spires of Chartres, 
the rock cut caves at Kalassa, but still speaks 
protection and displays the energy expended 
in the conquest of space. 


Le Corbusier 
L'Espace Indicible 





What of the steles commemorating "life" or 
death? --The Crucifixion, the pyramid or 
Greek funerary urn, Their existence com- 
mits to memory and purports the tenacity of 
the living to dominate space, 


Their forms are archetypal totemic shapes 
that appeal to a “Universal Soul". They are 
a product of non-directed thinking answering 
an internal necessity, which are later recog- 
nized to have within themselves a logical and 
directed principle. Think of Kandinsky or 
Pollock, Miro, the ziggurat, oriental callig- 
raphy, Shang bronzes or African sculpture. 


Iam compelled to believe that within the 
framework of art there lies an elemental thing. 
Its origin is in your “guts"! Its physical con- 
figuration appears, unheralded, from obscu- 
rity. Its form fills all of time. Culture con- 
fuses or destroys it! No amount of semantics 
or sophistication can explain it. It needs no 
name, but call this thing "ideoglyph.”, 
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Duane Eicholz 
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- - Neil Anderson 


About painting or art in general, I have nothing 


to say. Print the god damn page blank; it will 


be a good moral lesson. 






























A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG ASTHMATIC: 
(Ragweed pollen index, Iowa City: 94) 
By Stephen Berg 


The human lung, less than a quart of air, 

Must choose between its climate and the one 
Who bore the growing child, Complain? I dare 
Ragweed and wind to drench me, just for fun. 


I have arrived to breathe the bitter air 

Of absence, Mother, as you knew I would, 
Where dust and pollen of each meadow wear 
More of my breath away than-understood. 


By analyst or sympathetic love. 

What is the name you give me when I leave? 
I'll call myself Deserter, while above, 

Birds add their feathers to my clotted sleeve, 


And the exquisite milkweed pound my head. 
Autumn is lavished with the seed of those 


who took devotion to another bed 
Of bronchial tremor and congested nose, 


CLOSED COUPLET FOR THE BODY AND THE SOUL 


for Robert Mezey 
By - Stephen Berg 


A feather has no breath to make it rise 
But the harsh air whose body has no size. 














































CRITICISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL TALENT 


(recounted by a ninth-- By Donald Hall 
year graduate student) 





How I do enjoy this room, the field of discourse. Yet, Sir, 

the famous one, where Henry one can easily discern 

James and Chaucer sit in bloom, each distance from art, Whether 
writing The the men turn 

Collected Works again, and their backs to poems for the sake 

surrounded eternally of theology, or yearn 

by Hesiod and George Sand. for myths, find rhetoric, or make 

Since I am preparing for social departures, still they 

my doctoral examin- each depart. It is a game 

ation, and by some error like chess, which uses brains. Play 
am bidden is the same 

to a dream-vision, I'll ask on all campuses, though 

an intelligent question: the rule-books differ, or claim 

"Sirs, my professional task to differ. The state? Well, faute 

is to drop remarks about de mieux, Old Explication 

authors, like you. My topic the denounced but enduring 

just now (and I must speak without King of the Classroom, still Un- 
politic derstanding are 

deference) concerns others, Poetry, somewhat, pleasures 

Are critics autotelic? himself greatly, for puzzling 

Or criticism?" The masters is the construction of verse, 

confer together, and one or essays about verse. We 

of their number (yes, it is have answered you, Sir, as fits 

Emily Dickinson!) your questions and courtesy. " 
now rises, As he sits, 

and putting down her copy they all fade into the House 

of Language as Gesture, says, of Fame - a deck of garrets - 

“Of course." They cheer Emily. and frieze into their own produce. 

“Well, what is criticism's I, on the other hand, return 

state, now?” I ask in fear. One to lists of what I have not 

voice fond of small witticisms read, and would much rather spurn, 
cries out, "Conn- Though a lot 

ecticut!" to soft applause. can be said for these writers, 

Then I hear, "No definition -" they are, as I think Northrop 


(Is is the Goethe?) "-narrows Frye put it, only writers. 














THE DORMITORY 


By Jascha Kessler 


What was desire, Dido bawling from the cliffs, 
her general mulling fresher conquests, 

that gorgeous insipidity, has gone: 

there are high heels clacking in Saskatoon. 


What might be, when little stars are great suns 
in a universe too large for discourse, 

lucid difficulties like adult poems, 

sO austere a jazz, blinds in this shadow. 


What is, neither convey nor resident, 

nothing remembered, nothing found, we have: 
our wish, engineered climate, draftsman's walls, 
and our life, single minds in double beds. 


THE RIDING MASTERS 


By Robert Mezey 
Donald Justice 
Stephen Berg 
(This is a chain-poem composed 
by the three characters who appear 
in the second stanza. A chain- 
poem is only as strong as its strongest 
link. ) 


Seven years ago we thought 
Halfway up was high enough, 
But a sexy horse has brought 
Bridled passion on the hoof. 


Fields where Justice, Mezey, Berg 
Failed to mount the bucking mare --- 
O high-saddled demiurge! --- 

Choke and wither and go bare. 


Bury the dead. Wearily, 
Failing to mount, failing to marry, 
Dung-besotted travellers, we 

Rest. The rest is commentary. 














If this elaborate look -- or if this clay 
Was not the house of Adam dreaming awe 
Of fruit unfingered in an unfleshed day, 

Of crowded vision settled in a flaw 

That first was dust and later awkward love, 


Its cradled self would crave yet for the mass 
Its death lies heavy in, yet breathe above 
Its death, as if all standing loveliness 
Depended on returning to a tree 

Its former fallen form, to build upon. 


Parting grass, the firsthand sky you see, 
Undulates throughout your buried bone 

A hint of hope, a dawn and spanning face 
Featured from obscurity; it seems 

Some thing apart, not merely you you place. 


Among the stars -- you, giving face to dreams, 
As if from breath, from grass you looked away 
To see yourself and in a huger way; 

And I, as you -- we saw our effigies 

Drunk among the stars on human knees. 


(ON THE FEMININITY OF LARGE WOMEN) 


Now she weeps; but when tender thunder 
from sun-lit brows, breaks out, 

summer from her mouth declares 
among strong limbs sweet pears 

to break the driest drouth! 


Hers is the fullness of earth, 

and her strong features 

forever flourish 

with love to nourish 

earthy creatures. 

Yet in her mountain fastness 
valleys lie humble; 

walls of flesh do not prevail, 

for God gave man to hurt the whale 
and this woman's face to crumble. 


Thickly, lacing fingers 
linger on the moist confusion 

of tear-blurred eyes: 

Magna Mater cries, 

and a red suffusion 

of her heavy cheeks 

bespeaks a heart the ripeness of 
her body -- oddly all-a-tremble 
like a reed lightly nimble 
to wind, to music, to love, 


IF THIS ELABORATE LOOK -- OR IF THIS CLAY 


By Gene Lundahl 


By Frank LeFever 








































THE RAPE OF THE LOCK By Robert Mezey 


fu fero tuvent in manus 
Floridan ipse puellulam 
Dedis a gremio suae 
Matris, o Hymenaee Hymen 
O Hymen Hymenaee 


The halftime blares and marches were nearly over when the ten cheer- 
leaders met and began to mount one another, building the pyramid. 
It was a standard routine -- first the acrobats, one after another hitting 
the tilted trampoline, flew over them, grazing or clearing the stooped 
back at the peak, and finally the clown ploughed down, collapsing them 
like a house of cards. 


This crisp and brilliant afternoon, Dinah, wedged in the third row beside 
Gloria Rice, hersister in Gamma Gamma Gamma, felt snug and needed. 
On her back she felt the knee and pleasant weight of Gary Fish, the 
smallest man, and below, hidden by the canopy of her full skirt, the 
torsos of the boys in the second row. Unable to turn her head more than 
a few inches, she could not see the acrobats, but heard the creak of the 
trampoline and sensed dimly the flight of the half-naked bodies some- 
where above, She stared happily at the crowd milling in the stands 
across the field. 


They never knew when to expect the clown, the ritual destruction of 
the monument. Dinah liked the warm crush and tangle of the pile, and 
waited with buoyant nervousness for the blow. 


Her dress billowed faintly in the breeze, and suddenly, incredibly, a 
hand placed itself with flat assertion on her thigh, 


She felt her mind go instantly blank, as though her head were filled 
with breaking water, but the first impact receded as quickly as it had 
come, and she began to tingle intolerably, as the intruding thing 
caressed the back of her knee, tracing the crease, and tentatively 
stroked the inside of her thigh. The tingle subsided too, as, torn be- 
tween panic and the unexpected titillation of the flesh, she struggled 
without motion, bound in a sensitive paralysis. Unable to swallow, she 
felt saliva brim in her mouth; yet her mouth seemed dry. Powerless, 
fearful, enthralled, she knelt in that posture of hunger and humility, 
waiting. 


The hand, as though it took new confidence from her rigid quietude, 
started its upward march along the thigh. The wind continued to whip 
her skirt, but she was conscious only of the hand, moving with restrained 
gusto in the commodious privacy of that tent. Squeezing, patting, 
smoothing, it ascended. 
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Gazing ahead, her eyes metonly the assaults of transparent air. A bubble 
of warmth expanded from her core and grew enormous. Like a lost 


traveller sleeping in the snow, she embraced it gratefully. The wind 
lacked all cold. 


Upward, unopposed, it made its royal progress; the soft fields yielded 
inch after sovereign inch, And then, still blind and unbelieving, she 
felt the hand -- whose hand? -- gently cupping her delicate oven, rest- 
ing under the warm shag guarded by mere moist cotton, 


Oh my God, she said, but no sound issued from her open lips, 


And then a finger, (index, she guessed, amazed ather own detachment), 
followed by a thumb, wormed its heavenly way between cloth and groin, 
brushing the perineum, moving slowly, inexorably, but with what deli- 
cacy, what casual finesse, to touch at last the soft, quaintly sagging 
roof of her fleshy vault. O happy valley, what would come of it? 


How long she hung in that solitary night, she had no notion. The long 
turf slid beyond far mountains, the acrobats spun in distant orbits, the 
winds fled away -- her body andits single friend and adversary occupied 
a sphere. What would he do, this proud and lonely Sherman, this 
calloused commander, master of landings and advances? With all spoils 
and high ground lying before him, what were his plans? 


She felt a sharp and momentary pang in that marshy region of recon- 
naissance, a twinge of pain. And realized, in white wonder, that the 
hand had simply plucked a hair from that dense and silky pubescence, 
a trifle from among so many treasures, and departed, It was as if 
Caesar, having brought a rich town to its knees, had taken a morsel of 
candy from one of its captive children, and, returning to camp, marched 
away with all his troops. 


The world came back. As thumb and finger pulled the gossamer strand 
from its tender bed, she saw the blurred and gaudy multitude rise, as 
the stands trembled with their complex thunder -- applause for the 
emerging team, the day, the pyramids, the wonders of the world, for 


all the feats and coups of man, that anonymous replica of a bestial and 
affectionate angel. 
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CONTRIBUTORS' NOTES 









AUGUST DUPONT DUPIN, though only thirteen, has received his Ph.D. from 
Harvard, and is currently writing a novel, Last year he lectured at 
the Institute for Advanced Studies on the fission reactions of mono- 
molecular films and the use of n-space manifolds for garbage dispo- 
sal, while concurrently holding down a Guggenheim in Reykjavik to 
finish his book on the effect of vulcanic environments on the saga 
form. He also won the Prix De Rome, Prix De Paris, the Goncourt 
Award, broke the bank at Monte Carlo and the four-minute mile at 
Yale, wrestled a shark barehanded, and penetrated the Ural 

Mountains for the CIA. He was born in Iowa. 





JAMES WRIGHT is well known to readers of verse and pediatricians, He is in 
his fifth season as right tackle for the Green Bay Packers. 


PHILIP LEVINE gave up a brilliant eareer in local politics in order to devote 
himself to poetry. He is one of the bright lights of the Diaspora. 


JASCHA KESSLER is currently at work on a three-volume history of abortion, 
with color plates. He is well known for his contributions to 
charity, 


STEPHEN BERG has won many awards, including the DFC. He is Iowa City's 
foremost junkie. He is a tennis player and was once approached 
by Jack Kramer. 





PETER EVERWINE is a Stanford Fellow in Poetry, He raises Pterodactyls as 
a hobby and has won several ribbons, He has many friends in 
Mafia. 


WILLIAM MURRAY was born in County Clare, Ireland, He is the illegitimate 
son of William Butler Yeats, and was wounded in the buttocks 
during the Troubles. 


DONALD HALL was once married to Ingrid Bergman, He is well known as 
a poet and editor, and the unacknowledged leader of the Beat 
Generation, 


ROBERT MEZEY is fourteen years old, He has studied with Dr. Van de Velde. 
He is wanted by the police in Philadelphia and Camden, 


HENRI COULETTE is a decendant of Wolfe Tone. He starred at end for 
Notre Dame, where an injury finished his career and caused him 
to begin writing. He is one of the great living performers on the 
jazz triangle. 


GENE LUNDAHL has been a vice-president at AT&T for many years, He 
has been writing verse since November, 1929, 


FRANK LEFEVER has performed many feats of valor, He is the only American 
man of letters to haveclimbed St, Patrick's Cathedral, He was 
with Carl Solomon in Rockland, and has been pardoned by the 
governors of three states. 











